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BOOK REVIEWS 


Developing Multi-Media Libraries. WARREN B. Hicks and ALMA TILLIN. R. R. Bowker, New York, 1970. 
pp. 199. $8.75. 


Developing Multi-Media Libraries, Bowker’s latest publication in a rapidly growing field, is clearly directed 
toward the novice. Over half of the book is devoted to step by step procedures for handling the ‘“‘new” 
media, in essence a procedure manual. The introductory material provides a very brief overview of the use, 
evaluation, acquisition, organization, and preservation of the various media. The audience which will gain 
the most from the book is the newcomer to the non-book library field. 

Much of the content in the first section of the book will be familiar to libraries. The chapters on acquisi- 
tions, circulation, cataloging, physical processing and storage with the accompanying work flow charts are 
not complicated and serve as a reminder that the expansion into a multi-media resource center need not cause 
major difficulties. The most useful features of this first section are the annotated lists of buying sources, 
indexes and reviewing periodicals, the sort of information which can only come from experience in the field. 

The book’s main emphasis is on the procedural problems encountered when libraries or resource centers 
begin expanding from the traditional book centered orientation to a contemporary collection including the 
now standard non-book materials such as films and recordings as well as the newer means of communication. 
The processing of thirty different types of media is thoroughly covered in the second section of the book. 
The treatment of each includes a definition of the medium, a color code and symbol, instructions for cata- 
loging and physical processing, illustrations of sample catalog cards, suggested circulation procedures, plus 
a short bibliography and occasionally some specific selection sources. For the librarian or information 
scientist about to become involved with multi-media materials the practical part of the book could be quite 
useful in formulating the new techniques necessary for handling these items. 

Some space could have been devoted to the application and promotion of non-book materials in the 
library; for instance, an explanation of the unique features of the media, why and how a certain medium may 
be better suited for communicating to a particular audience, with perhaps some examples of specific 
experiences. In addition, since technology has overtaken so many librarians so quickly, a chapter on the types 
of equipment available, their selection and maintenance, would have been useful. 

Developing Multi-Media Libraries is recommended as one introductory source to serve as an aid to the 
quick assimilation of new media into the existing book collection. Overall, the book will be more useful to 
librarians than to information science personnel. As an instructor in a course dealing with the new media, I 
do not find this book to be suitable as a textbook in my course. The reason for this is the limited coverage on 
the use, selection, problems, etc., of the various media. It is, however, a welcome supplement and students 
may find it useful on the job for ideas on procedural matters. 

G. EDWARD EVANS 


Techniques of Information Retrieval. B. C. Vickery. The Shoe String Press, Hamden, Connecticut, 1970. 
pp. 262. $11.00. 


BRIAN VickErRY is known to most readers of this journal; he is head of research at ASLIB in London; he is 
also the author of On Retrieval System Theory (1961) and of a number of other works dealing with indexing 
and classification. Vickery’s experience encompasses the facets of practice, research and teaching, and he is 
exceptionally well qualified to write on information retrieval. 

In 1961 when On Retrieval System Theory was published, there was very little theory relevant to inform- 
ation retrieval, and that book was essentially concerned with practices and procedures. Now, almost ten 
years later, he chooses to write on “Techniques”, and I find that although the examples are different and 
more up to date, the essential nature of the techniques have not changed! There is a remarkable similarity 
of content; although the new book is clearer and more current. 

Techniques of Information Retrieval emphasizes procedures for bibliographic description, subject analysis 
and the formation of document profiles. Classification, indexing and methods of controlling indexing term- 
inology are also stressed. Two chapters deal with total system integration, and the last chapter discusses 
problems of system evaluation by describing the first and second Cranfield projects as well as FAIRS and 
MEDLARS. 
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